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Introductory Note 

The following document, the Port Huron Statement, was the first official 
statement of Students for a Democratic Society. Growing out of a draft 
statement prepared by SDS staff member Tom Hayden, the Statement 
represents the collective thought of the inspirational founding Conven- 
tion of SDS, held in Port Huron, Michigan, June 11-15, 1962. 

At the time of its writing, the Convention declared the Port Huron 
Statement to be “a living document open to change with our times 
and experiences.” Since its adoption there have been changes in the 
American and world scenes, and changes in SDS as well. And although 
few of its original writers would agree today with all of its conclusions, 
it remains an essential source of SDS direction, a continual stimulus 
to thinking on campuses and in the movement, and one of the earliest 
embodiments of the feelings of the new movement of young people 
which began in the sixties. 


First printing (mimeographed), 20,000 — August 1962 
Second printing, 20,000 — December 1964 



INTRODUCTION: AGENDA FOR A GENERATION 

We are people of this generation, bred in at least modest comfort, 
housed now in universities, looking uncomfortably to the world we 
inherit. 

When we were kids the United States was the wealthiest and strong- 
est country in the world; the only one with the atom bomb, the least 
scarred by modern war, an initiator of the United Nations that we 
thought would distribute Western influence throughout the world. 
Freedom and equality for each individual, government of, by, and for 
the people— these American values we found good, principles by which 
we could live as men. Many of us began maturing in complacency. 

As we grew, however, our comfort was penetrated by events too 
troubling to dismiss. First, the permeating and victimizing fact of 
human degradation, symbolized by the Southern struggle against racial 
bigotry, compelled most of us from silence to activism. Second, the 
enclosing fact of the Cold War, symbolized by the presence of the 
Bomb, brought awareness that we ourselves, and our friends, and mil- 
lions of abstract “others” we knew more directly because of our com- 
mon peril, might die at any time. We might deliberately ignore, or 
avoid, or fail to feel all other human problems, but not these two, for 
these were too immediate and crushing in their impact, too challenging 
in the demand that we as individuals take the responsibility for en- 
counter and resolution. 

While these and other problems either directly oppressed us or 
rankled our consciences and became our own subjective concerns, we 
began to see complicated and disturbing paradoxes in our surrounding 
America. The declaration “all men are created equal . . .” rang hollow 
before the facts of Negro life in the South and the big cities of the 
North. The proclaimed peaceful intentions of the United States con- 
tradicted its economic and military investments in the Cold War status 
quo. 

We witnessed, and continue to witness, other paradoxes. With nu- 
clear energy whole cities can easily be powered, yet the dominant 
nation-states seem more likely to unleash destruction greater than that 
incurred in all wars of human history. Although our own technology 
is destroying old and creating new forms of social organization, men 
still tolerate meaningless work and idleness. While two-thirds of man- 
kind suffers undernourishment, our own upper classes revel amidst 
superfluous abundance. Although world population is expected to dou- 
ble in forty years, the nations still tolerate anarchy as a major principle 
of international conduct and uncontrolled exploitation governs the sap- 
ping of the earth’s physical resources. Although mankind desperately 
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needs revolutionary leadership, America rests in national stalemate, 
its goals ambiguous and tradition-bound instead of informed and clear, 
its democratic system apathetic and manipulated rather than “of, by, 
and for the people.” 

Not only did tarnish appear on our image of American virtue, not 
only did disillusion occur when the hypocrisy of American ideals was 
discovered, but we began to sense that what we had originally seen as 
the American Golden Age was actually the decline of an era. The 
worldwide outbreak of revolution against colonialism and imperialism, 
the entrenchment of totalitarian states, the menace of war, overpopu- 
lation, international disorder, supertechnology — these trends were test- 
ing the tenacity of our own commitment to democracy and freedom and 
our abilities to visualize their application to a world in upheaval. 

Our work is guided by the sense that we may be the last generation 
in the experiment with living. But we are a minority — the vast majority 
of our people regard the temporary equilibriums of our society and 
world as eternally-functional parts. In this is perhaps the outstanding 
paradox: we ourselves are imbued with urgency, yet the message of 
our society is that there is no viable alternative to the present. Beneath 
the reassuring tones of the politicians, beneath the common opinion 
that America will “muddle through,” beneath the stagnation of those 
who have closed their minds to the future, is the pervading feeling that 
there simply are no alternatives, that our times have witnessed the 
exhaustion not only of Utopias, but of any new departures as well. 
Feeling the press of complexity upon the emptiness of life, people are 
fearful of the thought that at any moment things might be thrust out 
of control. They fear change itself, since change might smash whatever 
invisible framework seems to hold back chaos for them now. For most 
Americans, all crusades are suspect, threatening. The fact that each 
individual sees apathy in his fellows perpetuates the common reluct- 
ance to organize for change. The dominant institutions are complex 
enough to blunt the minds of their potential critics, and entrenched 
enough to swiftly dissipate or entirely repel the energies of protest and 
reform, thus limiting human expectancies. Then, too, we are a materi- 
ally improved society, and by our own improvements we seem to have 
weakened the case for further change. 

Some would have us believe that Americans feel contentment amidst 
prosperity — but might it not be better be called a glaze above deeply- 
felt anxieties about their role in the new world? And if these anxieties 
produce a developed indifference to human affairs, do they not as well 
produce a yearning to believe there is an alternative to the present, 
that something can be done to change circumstances in the school, the 
workplaces, the bureaucracies, the government? It is to this latter 
yearning, at once the spark and engine of change, that we direct our 
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present appeal. The search for truly democratic alternatives to the 
present, and a commitment to social experimentation with them, is a 
worthy and fulfilling human enterprise, one which moves us and, we 
hope, others today. On such a basis do we offer this document of our 
convictions and analysis: as an effort in understanding and changing 
the conditions of humanity in the late twentieth century, an effort 
rooted in the ancient, still unfulfilled conception of man attaining 
determining influence over his circumstances of life. 


VALUES 

Making values explicit — an initial task in establishing alternatives — 
is an activity that has been devalued and corrupted. The conventional 
moral terms of the age, the politician moralities — “free world,” “peo- 
ple’s democracies” — reflect realities poorly, if at all, and seem to func- 
tion more as ruling myths than as descriptive principles. But neither 
has our experience in the universities brought us moral enlightenment. 
Our professors and administrators sacrifice controversy to public rela- 
tions; their curriculums change more slowly than the living events of 
the world; their skills and silence are purchased by investors in the 
arms race; passion is called unscholastic. The questions we might want 
raised — what is really important? can we live in a different and better 
way? if we wanted to change society, how would we do it? — are not 
thought to be questions of a “fruitful, empirical nature,” and thus are 
brushed aside. 

Unlike youth in other countries we are used to moral leadership 
being exercised and moral dimensions being clarified by our elders. 
But today, for us, not even the liberal and socialist preachments of the 
past seem adequate to the forms of the present. Consider the old slo- 
gans: Capitalism Cannot Reform Itself, United Front Against Fascism, 
General Strike, All Out on May Day. Or, more recently, No Coopera- 
tion with Commies and Fellow Travellers, Ideologies are Exhausted, 
Bipartisanship, No Utopias. These are incomplete, and there are few 
new prophets. It has been said that our liberal and socialist prede- 
cessors were plagued by vision without program, while our own genera- 
tion is plagued by program without vision. All around us there is astute 
grasp of method, technique — the committee, the ad hoc group, the 
lobbyist, the hard and soft sell, the make, the projected image — but, if 
pressed critically, such expertise is incompetent to explain its implicit 
ideals. It is highly fashionable to identify oneself by old categories, or 
by naming a respected political figure, or by explaining “how we would 
vote” on various issues. 

Theoretic chaos has replaced the idealistic thinking of old — and, 
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unable to reconstitute theoretic order, men have condemned idealism 
itself. Doubt has replaced hopefulness — and men act out a defeatism 
that is labelled realistic. The decline of utopia and hope is in fact one 
of the defining features of social life today. The reasons are various: 
the dreams of the older left were perverted by Stalinism and never 
recreated; the congressional stalemate makes men narrow their view 
of the possible; the specialization of human activity leaves little room 
for sweeping thought; the horrors of the twentieth century, symbolized 
in the gas-ovens and concentration camps and atom bombs, have 
blasted hopefulness. To be idealistic is to be considered apocalyptic, 
deluded. To have no serious aspirations, on the contrary, is to be 
“tough minded.” 

In suggesting social goals and values, therefore, we are aware of 
entering a sphere of some disrepute. Perhaps matured by the past, we 
have no sure formulas, no closed theories — but that does not mean 
values are beyond discussion and tentative determination. A first task 
of any social movement is to convince people that the search for 
orienting theories and the creation of human values is complex but 
worthwhile. We are aware that to avoid platitudes we must analyze 
the concrete conditions of social order. But to direct such an analysis 
we must use the guideposts of basic principles. Our own social values 
involve conceptions of human beings, human relationships, and social 
systems. 

We regard men as infinitely precious and possessed of unfulfilled 
capacities for reason, freedom, and love. In affirming these principles 
we are aware of countering perhaps the dominant conceptions of man 
in the twentieth century: that he is a thing to be manipulated, and 
that he is inherently incapable of directing his own affairs. We oppose 
the depersonalization that reduces human beings to the status of 
things — if anything, the brutalities of the twentieth century teach that 
means and ends are intimately related, that vague appeals to “poster- 
ity” cannot justify the mutilations of the present. We oppose, too, the 
doctrine of human incompetence because it rests essentially on the 
modern fact that men have been “competently” manipulated into 
incompetence — we see little reason why men cannot meet with increas- 
ing skill the complexities and responsibilities of their situation, if 
society is organized not for minority, but for majority, participation in 
decision-making. 

Men have unrealized potential for self-cultivation, self-direction, 
self-understanding, and creativity. It is this potential that we regard as 
crucial and to which we appeal, not to the human potentiality for 
violence, unreason, and submission to authority. The goal of man and 
society should be human independence: a concern not with image of 
popularity but with finding a meaning in life that is personally authen- 
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tic; a quality of mind not compulsively driven by a sense of powerless- 
ness, nor one which unthinkingly adopts status values, nor one which 
represses all threats to its habits, but one which has full, spontaneous 
access to present and past experiences, one which easily unites the 
fragmented parts of personal history, one which openly faces problems 
which are troubling and unresolved; one with an intuitive awareness of 
possibilities, an active sense of curiosity, an ability and willingness to 
learn. 

This kind of independence does not mean egotistic individualism — 
the object is not to have one’s way so much as it is to have a way that 
is one’s own. Nor do we deify man — we merely have faith in his poten- 
tial. 

Human relationships should involve fraternity and honesty. Human 
interdependence is contemporary fact; human brotherhood must be 
willed, however, as a condition of future survival and as the most 
appropriate form of social relations. Personal links between man and 
man are needed, especially to go beyond the partial and fragmentary 
bonds of function that bind men only as worker to worker, employer 
to employee, teacher to student, American to Russian. 

Lonelinesss, estrangement, isolation describe the vast distance be- 
tween man and man today. These dominant tendencies cannot be over- 
come by better personnel management, nor by improved gadgets, but 
only when a love of man overcomes the idolotrous worship of things 
by man. As the individualism we affirm is not egoism, the selflessness 
we affirm is not self-elimination. On the contrary we, believe in gener- 
osity of a kind that imprints one’s unique individual qualities in the 
relation to other men, and to all human activity. Further, to dislike 
isolation is not to favor the abolition of privacy; the latter differs from 
isolation in that occurs or is abolished according to individual will. 

We would replace power rooted in possession, privileged, or circum- 
stance by power and uniqueness rooted in love, reflectiveness, reason, 
and creativity. As a social system we seek the establishment of a 
democracy of individual participation, governed by two central aims: 
that the individual share in those social decisions determining the 
quality and direction of his life; that society be organized to encourage 
independence in men and provide the media for their common 
participation. 

In a participatory democracy, the political life would be based in 
several root principles: 

that decision-making of basic social consequence be carried on 
by public groupings; 

that politics be seen positively, as the art of collectively creating 
an acceptable pattern of social relations; 
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that politics has the function of bringing people out of isolation 
and into community, thus being a necessary, though not sufficient, 
means of finding meaning in personal life; 

that the political order should serve to clarify problems in a way 
instrumental to their solution; it should provide outlets for the 
expression of personal grievance and aspiration; opposing views 
should be organized so as to illuminate choices and facilitate the 
attainment of goals; channels should be commonly available to 
relate men to knowledge and to power so that private problems — 
from bad recreation facilities to personal alienation — are formu- 
lated as general issues. 

The economic sphere would have as its basis the principles: 

that work should involve incentives worthier than money or 
survival. It should be educative, not stultifying; creative, not 
mechanical; self-directed, not manipulated, encouraging independ- 
ence, a respect for others, a sense of dignity and a willingness to 
accept social responsibility, since it is this experience that has 
crucial influence on habits, perceptions and individual ethics; 

that the economic experience is so personally decisive that the 
individual must share in its full determination; 

that the economy itself is of such social importance that its 
major resources and means of production should be open to demo- 
cratic participation and subject to democratic social regulation. 

Like the political and economic ones, major social institutions — 
cultural, educational, rehabilitative, and others — should be generally 
organized with the well-being and dignity of man as the essential 
measure of success. 

In social change or interchange, we find violence to be abhorrent 
because it requires generally the transformation of the target, be it a 
human being or a community of people, into a depersonalized object 
of hate. It is imperative that the means of violence be abolished and 
the institutions — local, national, international — that encourage non- 
violence as a condition of conflict be developed. 

These are our central values, in skeletal form. It remains vital to 
understand their denial or attainment in the context of the modem 
world. 


THE STUDENTS 

In the last few years, thousands of American students demonstrated 
that they at least felt the urgency of the times. They moved actively 
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and directly against racial injustices, the threat of war, violations of 
individual rights of conscience and, less frequently, against economic 
manipulation. They succeeded in restoring a small measure of con- 
troversy to the campuses after the stillness of the McCarthy period. 
They succeeded, too, in gaining some concessions from the people and 
institutions they opposed, especially in the fight against racial bigotry. 

The significance of these scattered movements lies not in their suc- 
cess or failure in gaining objectives — at least not yet. Nor does the 
significance lie in the intellectual “competence” or “maturity” of the 
students involved — as some pedantic elders allege. The significance 
is in the fact the students are breaking the crust of apathy and over- 
coming the inner alienation that remain the defining characteristics 
of American college life. 

If student movements for change are still rareties on the campus 
scene, what is commonplace there? The real campus, the familiar 
campus, is a place of private people, engaged in their notorious “inner 
emigration.” It is a place of commitment to business-as-usual, getting 
ahead, playing it cool. It is a place of mass affirmation of the Twist, 
but mass reluctance toward the controversial public stance. Rules are 
accepted as “inevitable,” bureaucracy as “just circumstances,” irrelev- 
ance as “scholarship,” selflessness as “martyrdom,” politics as “just 
another way to make people, and an unprofitable one, too.” 

Almost no students value activity as citizens. Passive in public, they 
are hardly more idealistic in arranging their private lives: Gallup 
concludes they will settle for “low success, and won’t risk high failure. 
There is not much willingness to take risks (not even in business), 
no settling of dangerous goals, no real conception of personal identity 
except one manufactured in the image of others, no real urge for per- 
sonal fulfillment except to be almost as successful as the very success- 
ful people. Attention is being paid to social status (the quality of shirt 
collars, meeting people, getting wives or husbands, making solid con- 
tacts for later on); much, too, is paid to academic status (grades, 
honors, the med school rat race) . But neglected generally is real intel- 
lectual status, the personal cultivation of the mind. 

“Student don’t even give a damn about the apathy,” one has said. 
Apathy toward apathy begets a privately-constructed universe, a place 
of systematic study schedules, two nights each week for beer, a girl 
or two, and early marriage; a framework infused with personality, 
warmth, and under control, no matter how unsatisfying otherwise. 

Under these conditions university life loses all revelvance to some. 
Four hundred thousand of our classmates leave college every year. 

But apathy is not simply an attitude; it is a product of social insti- 
tutions, and of the structure and organization of higher education itself. 
The extracurricular life is ordered according to in loco parentis theory, 



which ratifies the Administration as the moral guardian of the young. 

The accompanying “let's pretend’’ theory of student extracurricular 
affairs validates student government as a training center for those who 
want to spend their lives in political pretense, and discourages initia- 
tive from the more articulate, honest, and sensitive students. The bounds 
and style of controversy are delimited before controvery begins. The 
university “prepares” the student for “citizenship” through perpetual 
rehearsals and, usually, through emasculation of what creative spirit 
there is in the individual. 

The academic life contains reinforcing counterparts to the way in 
which extracurricular life is organized. The academic world is founded 
on a teacher-student relation analogous to the parent-child relation 
which characterizes in loco parentis. Further, academia includes a 
radical separation of the student from the material of study. That which 
is studied, the social reality, is “objectified” to sterility, dividing the 
student from life — just as he is restrained in active involvement by 
the deans controlling student government. The specialization of func- 
tion and knowledge, admittedly necessary to our complex technological 
and social structure, has produced an exaggerated compartmentaliza- 
tion of study and understanding. This has contributed to an overly 
parochial view, by faculty, of the role of its research and scholarship, 
to a discontinuous and truncated understanding, by students, of the 
surrounding social order; and to a loss of personal attachment, by 
nearly all, to the worth of study as a humanistic enterprise. 

There is, finally, the cumbersome academic bureaucracy extending 
throughout the academic as well as the extracurricular structures, con- 
tributing to the sense of outer complexity and inner powerlessness that 
transforms the honest searching of many students to a ratification of 
convention and, worse, to a numbness to present and future catas- 
trophes. The size and financing systems of the university enhance the 
permanent trusteeship of the administrative bureaucracy, their power 
leading to a shift within the university toward the value standards of 
business and the administrative mentality. Huge foundations and other 
private financial interests shape the under-financed colleges and univer- 
sities, not only making them more commercial, but less disposed to 
diagnose society critically, less open to dissent. Many social and 
physical scientists, neglecting the liberating heritage of higher learning, 
develop “human relations” or “morale-producing” techniques for the 
corporate economy, while others exercise their intellectual skills to 
accelerate the arms race. 

Tragically, the university could serve as a significant source of social 
criticism and an initiator of new modes and molders of attitudes. But 
the actual intellectual effect of the college experience is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of any other communications channel — say, a 
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television set — passing on the stock truths of the day. Students leave 
college somewhat more “tolerant” than when they arrived, but basically 
unchallenged in their values and political orientations. With adminis- 
trators ordering the institution, and faculty the curriculum, the student 
learns by his isolation to accept elite rule within the university, which 
prepares him to accept later forms of minority control. The real func- 
tion of the educational system — as opposed to its more rhetorical func- 
tion of “searching for truth” — is to impart the key information and 
styles that will help the student get by, modestly but comfortably, in 
the big society beyond. 


THE SOCIETY BEYOND 

Look beyond the campus, to America itself. That student life is more 
intellectual, and perhaps more comfortable, does not obscure the fact 
that the fundamental qualities of life on the campus reflect the habits 
of society at large. The fraternity president is seen at the junior man- 
ager levels; the sorority queen has gone to Grosse Pointe; the serious 
poet burns for a place, any place, to work; the once-serious and never- 
serious poets work at the advertising agencies. The desperation of 
people threatened by forces about which they know little and of which 
they can say less; the cheerful emptiness of people “giving up” all hope 
of changing things; the faceless ones polled by Gallup who listed 
“international affairs” fourteenth on their list of “problems” but who 
also expected thermonuclear war in the next few years; in these and 
other forms, Americans are in withdrawal from public life, from any 
collective effort at directing their own affairs. 

Some regard these national doldrums as a sign of healthy approval 
of the established order — but is it approval by consent or manipulated 
acquiescence? Others declare that the people are withdrawn because 
compelling issues are fast disappearing — perhaps there are fewer bread- 
lines in America, but is Jim Crow gone, is there enough work and 
work more fulfilling, is world war a diminishing threat, and what of the 
revolutionary new peoples? Still others think the national quietude is a 
necessary consequence of the need for elites to resolve complex and 
specialized problems of modern industrial society — but, then, why 
should business elites help decide foreign policy, and who controls the 
elites anyway, and are they solving mankind’s problems? Others, 
finally, shrug knowingly and announce that full democracy never 
worked anywhere in the past — but why lump qualitatively different 
civilizations together, and how can a social order work well if its best 
thinkers are skeptics, and is man really doomed forever to the domina- 
tion of today? 
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There are no convincing apologies for the contemporary malaise. 
While the world tumbles toward the final war, while men in other 
nations are trying desperately to alter events, while the very future 
qua future is uncertain — America is without community, impulse, 
without the inner momentum necessary for an age when societies can- 
not successfully perpetuate themselves by their military weapons, when 
democracy must be viable because of the quality of life, not its quantity 
of rockets. 

The apathy here is, first subjective — the felt powerlessness of ordin- 
ary people, the resignation before the enormity of events. But subjec- 
tive apathy is encouraged by the objective American situation — the 
actual structural separation of people from power, from relevant knowl- 
edge, from pinnacles of decision-making. Just as the university influ- 
ences the student way of life, so do major social institutions create the 
circumstances in which the isolated citizen will try hopelessly to 
understand his world and himself. 

The very isolation of the individual — from power and community 
and ability to aspire — means the rise of a democracy without publics. 
With the great mass of people structurally remote and psychologically 
hesitant with respect to democratic institutions, those institutions 
themselves attenuate and become, in the fashion of the vicious circle, 
progressively less accessible to those few who aspire to serious partici- 
pation in social affairs. The vital democratic connection between com- 
munity and leadership, between the mass and the several elites, has 
been so wrenched and perverted that disastrous policies go unchal- 
lenged time and again. 


POLITICS WITHOUT PUBLICS 

The American political system is not the democratic model of which 
its glorifiers speak. In actuality it frustrates democracy by confusing 
the individual citizen, paralyzing policy discussion, and consolidating 
the irresponsible power of military and business interests. 

A crucial feature of the political apparatus in America is that greater 
differences are harbored within each major party than the differences 
existing between them. Instead of two parties presenting distinctive 
and significant differences of approach, what dominates the system is 
a natural interlocking of Democrats from Southern states with the 
more conservative elements of the Republican party. This arrangement 
of forces is blessed by the seniority system of Congress which guar- 
antees congressional committee domination by conservatives — ten of 
17 committees in the Senate and 13 of 21 in the House of Representa- 
tives are chaired currently by Dixiecrats. 
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The party overlap, however, is not the only structural antagonist of 
democracy in politics. First, the localized nature of the party system 
does not encourage discussion of national and international issues: 
thus problems are not raised by and for people, and political represen- 
tatives usually are unfettered from any responsibilities to the general 
public except those regarding parochial matters. Second, whole con- 
stituencies are divested of the full political power they might have: 
many Negroes in the South are prevented from voting, migrant workers 
are disenfranchised by various residence requirements, some urban 
and suburban dwellers are victimized by gerrymandering, and poor 
people are too often without the power to obtain political represen- 
tation. Third, the focus of political attention is significantly distorted 
by the enormous lobby force, composed predominantly of business 
interests, spending hundreds of millions each year in an attempt to 
conform facts about productivity, agriculture, defense, and social serv- 
ices, to the wants of private economic groupings. 

What emerges from the party contradiction and insulation of pri- 
vately-held power is the organized political stalemate: calcification 
dominates flexibility as the principle of parliamentary organization, 
frustration is the expectancy of legislators intending liberal reform, 
and Congress becomes less and less central to national decision-making, 
especially in the area of foreign policy. In this context, confusion and 
blurring is built into the formulation of issues, long-range priorities 
are not discussed in the rational manner needed for policy-making, 
the politics of personality and “image” become a more important 
mechanism than the construction of issues in a way that affords each 
voter a challenging and real option. The American voter is buffeted 
from all directions by pseudo-problems, by the structurally-initiated 
sense that nothing political is subject to human mastery. Worried by 
his mundane problems which never get solved, but constrained by the 
common belief that politics is an agonizingly slow accommodation of 
views, he quits all pretense of bothering. 

A most alarming fact is that few, if any, politicians are calling for 
changes in these conditions. Only a handful even are calling on the 
President to “live up to” platform pledges; no one is demanding struc- 
tural changes, such as the shuttling of Southern Democrats out of the 
Democratic Party. Rather than protesting the state of politics, most 
politicians are reinforcing and aggravting that state. While in practice 
they rig public opinion to suit their own interests, in word and ritual 
they enshrine “the sovereign public” and call for more and more letters. 
Their speeches and campaign actions are banal, based on a degrading 
conception of what people want to hear. They respond not to dialogue, 
but to pressure: and knowing this, the ordinary citizen sees even 
greater inclination to shun the political sphere. The politician is usually 
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a trumpeter to “citizenship” and “service to the nation,” but since he is 
unwilling to seriously rearrange power relationships, his trumpetings 
only increase apathy by creating no outlets. Much of the time the call 
to “service” is justified not in idealistic terms, but in the crasser terms 
of “defending the free world from communism” — thus making future 
idealistic impulses harder to justify in anything but Cold War terms. 

In such a setting of status quo politics, where most if not all govern- 
ment activity is rationalized in Cold War anti-communist terms, it is 
somewhat natural that discontented, super-patriotic groups would 
emerge through political channels and explain their ultra-conservatism 
as the best means of Victory over Communism. They have become a 
politically influential force within the Republican Party, at a national 
level through Senator Goldwater, and at a local level through their 
important social and economic roles. Their political views are defined 
generally as the opposite of the supposed views of communists: com- 
plete individual freedom in the economic sphere, non-participation by 
the government in the machinery of production. But actually “anti- 
communism” becomes an umbrella by which to protest liberalism, 
internationalism, welfareism, the active civil rights and labor move- 
ments. It is to the disgrace of the United States that such a movement 
should become a prominent kind of public participation in the modern 
world— but, ironically, it is somewhat to the interests of the United 
States that such a movement should be a public constituency pointed 
toward realignment of the political parties, demanding a conservative 
Republican Party in the South and an exclusion of the “leftist” ele- 
ments of the national GOP. 


THE ECONOMY 

American capitalism today advertises itself as the Welfare State. Many 
of us comfortably expect pensions, medical care, unemployment com- 
pensation, and other social services in our lifetimes. Even with one- 
fourth of our productive capacity unused, the majority of Americans 
are living in relative comfort — although their nagging incentive to 
“keep up” makes them continually dissatisfied with their possessions. 
In many places, unrestrained bosses, uncontrolled machines, and 
sweatshop conditions have been reformed or abolished and suffering 
tremendously relieved. But in spite of the benign yet obscuring effects 
of the New Deal reforms and the reassuring phrases of government 
economists and politicians, the paradoxes and myths of the economy 
are sufficient to irritate our complacency and reveal to us some essential 
causes of the American malaise. 

We live amidst a national celebration of economic prosperity while 
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poverty and deprivation remain an unbreakable way of life for millions 
in the “affluent society/’ including many o four own generation. We 
hear glib references to the “welfare state,” “free enterprise,” and 
“share-holder’s democracy” while military defense is the main item 
of “public” spending and obvious oligopoly and other forms of minor- 
ity rule defy real individual initiative or popular control. Work, too, 
is often unfulfilling and victimizing, accepted as a channel to status 
or plenty, if not a way to pay the bills, rarely as a means of under- 
standing and controlling self and events. In work and leisure the 
individual is regulated as part of the system, a consuming unit, bom- 
barded by hard-sell, soft-sell, lies and semi-true appeals to his basest 
drives. He is always told that he is a “free” man because of “free 
enterprise.” 

the remote control economy. We are subject to a remote control 
economy, which excludes the mass of individual “units” — the people 
— from basic decisions affecting the nature and organization of work, 
rewards, and opportunities. The modern concentration of wealth is 
fantastic. The wealthiest one percent of Americans own more than 80 
percent of all personal shares of stock. 1 From World War II until the 
mid-Fifties, the 50 biggest corporations increased their manufacturing 
production from 17 to 23 percent of the national total, and the share 
of the largest 200 companies rose from 30 to 37 percent. To regard 
the various decisions of these elites as purely economic is short-sighted : 
their decisions affect in a momentous way the entire fabric of social 
life in America. Foreign investments influence political policies in 
underdeveloped areas — and our efforts to build a “profitable” capitalist 
world blind our foreign policy to mankind’s needs and destiny. The 
drive for sales spurs phenomenal advertising efforts; the ethical drug 
industry, for instance, spent more than $750 million on promotions in 
1960, nearly four times the amount available to all American medical 
schools for their educational programs. The arts, too, are organized 
substantially according to their commercial appeal; aesthetic values 
are subordinated to exchange values, and writers swiftly learn to con- 
sider the commercial market as much as the humanistic marketplace 
of ideas. The tendency to over-production, to gluts of surplus com- 
modities, encourages “market research” techniques to deliberately 


1. Statistics on wealth reveal the “have" and “have not” gap at home. Only five percent of all 
those in the $5,000 or less bracket own any stock at all. In 1958, personally-owned wealth in 
the U.S. stood at $1 trillion. Of this sum, $309.2 billion (30.2 percent) was owned by 1,669,000 
top wealth-holders (with incomes of $60,000 or more). This elite comprised 1.04 percent of the 
popluation. Their average gross estate estimate was $182,000, as against the national average 
of $10,000. They held 80 percent of all corporation stock, virtually all state and local bonds, and 
between 10 and 33 percent of other types of property: bonds, real estate, mortgages, life insur- 
ance, unincorporated businesses, and cash. They receive 40 percent of property, income-rent, 
interest dividends. The size of this elite's wealth has been relatively constant: 31.6% (1922), 
30.6% (1939), 29.8% (1949), 30.2% (1968). 
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create pseudo-needs in consumers — we learn to buy “smart” things, 
regardless of their utility — and introduces wasteful “planned obso- 
lescence” as a permanent feature of business strategy. While real social 
needs accumulate as rapidly as profits, it becomes evident that Money, 
instead of dignity of character, remains a pivotal American value and 
Profitability, instead of social use, a pivotal standard in determining 
priorities of resource allocation. 

Within existing arrangements, the American business community 
cannot be said to encourage a democratic process nationally. Economic 
minorities not responsible to a public in any democratic fashion make 
decisions of a more profound importance than even those made by 
Congress. Such a claim is usually dismissed by respectful and knowing 
citations of the ways in which government asserts itself as keeper of 
the public interest at times of business irresponsibility. But the real, 
as opposed to the mythical, range of government “control” of the 
economy includes only: 

1 some limited “regulatory” powers — which usually just ratify in- 
dustry policies or serve as palliatives at the margins of significant 
business activity; 

2 a fiscal policy built upon defense expenditures as pump-priming 
“public works” — without a significant emphasis on peaceful “pub- 
lic works” to meet social priorities and alleviate personal hard- 
ships; 

3 limited fiscal and monetary weapons which are rigid and have only 
minor effects, and are greatly limited by corporate veto: tax cuts 
and reforms; interest rate control (used generally to tug on invest- 
ment but hurting the little investor most); tariffs which protect 
noncompetitive industries with political power and which keep 
less-favored nations out of the large trade mainstream, as the re- 
moval of barriers reciprocally with the Common Market may do 
disastrously to emerging countries outside of Europe: wage arbi- 
tration, the use of government coercion in the name of “public 
interest” to hide the tensions between workers and business pro- 
duction controllers; price controls, which further maintain the 
status quo of big ownership and flushes out little investors for the 
sake of “stability”; 

4 very limited “poverty-solving” which is designed for the organized 
working class but not the shut-out, poverty-stricken migrants, farm 
workers, the indigent unaware of medical care or the lower-middle 
class person riddled with medical bills, the “unhireables” of minor- 
ity groups or workers over 45 years of age, etc. 

5 regional development programs — such as the Area Redevelopment 
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Act — which have been only “trickle down” welfare programs with- 
out broad authority for regional planning and development and 
public works spending. The federal highway program has been 
more significant than the “depressed areas” program in meeting 
the needs of people, but it is generally too remote and does not 
reach the vicious circle of poverty itself. 

In short, the theory of government’s “countervailing” business ne- 
glects the extent to which government influence is marginal to the basic 
production decisions, the basic decision-making environment of society, 
the basic structure of distribution and allocation which is still determ- 
ined by major corporations with power and wealth concentrated 
among the few. A conscious conspiracy — as in the case of price-rigging 
in the electrical industry — is by no means generally or continuously 
operative but power undeniably does rest in comparative insulation 
from the public and its political representatives. 

the military-industrial complex. The most spectacular and im- 
portant creation of the authoritarian and oligopolistic structure of 
economic decision-making in America is the institution called “the 
military-industrial complex” by former President Eisenhower — the 
powerful congruence of interest and structure among military and 
business elites which affects so much of our development and destiny. 
Not only is ours the first generation to live with the possibility of 
world-wide cataclysm — it is the first to experience the actual social 
preparation for cataclysm, the general militarization of American so- 
ciety. In 1948 Congress established Universal Military Training, the 
first peacetime conscription. The military became a permanent insti- 
tution. Four years earlier, General Motors’ Charles E. Wilson had 
heralded the creation of what he called the “permanent war economy,” 
the continuous use of military spending as a solution to economic prob- 
lems unsolved before the post-war boom, most notably the problem of 
the seventeen million jobless after eight years of the New Deal. This 
has left a “hidden crisis” in the allocation of resources by the American 
economy. 

Since our childhood these two trends — the rise of the military and 
the installation of a defense-based economy — have grown fantastically. 
The Department of Defense, ironically the world’s largest single organ- 
ization, is worth $160 billion, owns 32 million acres of America and 
employs half the 7.5 million persons directly dependent on the military 
for subsistence, has an $11 billion payroll which is larger than the 
net annual income of all American corporations. Defense spending in 
the Eisenhower era totaled $350 billions and President Kennedy enter- 
ed office pledged to go even beyond the present defense allocation of 60 
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cents from every public dollar spent. Except for a war-induced boom 
immediately after “our side” bombed Hiroshima, American economic 
prosperity has coincided with a growing dependence on military out- 
lay — from 1941 to 1959 America’s Gross National Product of $5.25 
trillion included $700 billion in goods and services purchased for the 
defense effort, about one-seventh of the accumulated GNP. This pat- 
tern has included the steady concentration of military spending among 
a few corporations. In 1961, 86 percent of Defense Department con- 
tracts were awarded without competition. The ordnance industry of 
100,000 people is completely engaged in military work; in the aircraft 
industry, 94 percent of 750,000 workers are linked to the war economy; 
shipbuilding, radio and communications equipment industries commit 
40 percent of their work to defense; iron and steel, petroleum, metal- 
stamping and machine shop products, motors and generators, tools 
and hardware, copper, aluminum and machine tools industries all 
devote at least 10 percent of their work to the same cause. 

The intermingling of Big Military and Big Industry is evidenced 
in the 1,400 former officers working for the 100 corporations who re- 
ceived nearly all the $21 billion spent in procurement by the Defense 
Department in 1961. The overlap is most poignantly clear in the case 
of General Dynamics, the company which received the best 1961 
contracts, employed the most retired officers (187), and is directed 
by a former Secretary of the Army. A Fortune magazine profile of 
General Dynamics said : “The unique group of men who run Dynamics 
are only incidentally in rivalry with other U.S. manufacturers, with 
many of whom they actually act in concert. Their chief competitor 
is the USSR. The core of General Dynamics’ corporate philosophy is 
the conviction that national defense is a more or less permanent busi- 
ness.” Little has changed since Wilson’s proud declaration of the 
Permanent War Economy back in the 1944 days when the top 200 
corporations possessed 80 percent of all active prime war-supply con- 
tracts. 

military-industrial politics. The military and its supporting business 
foundation have found numerous forms of political expression, and we 
have heard their din endlessly. There has not been a major Congres- 
sional split on the issue of continued defense spending spirals in our 
lifetime. The triangular relations of the business, military, and political 
arenas cannot be better expressed than in Dixiecrat Carl Vinson’s 
remarks as his House Armed Services Committee reported out a 
military construction bill of $808 million throughout the 50 states, 
for 1960-61: “There is something in this bill for everyone,” he an- 
nounced. President Kennedy had earlier acknowledged the valuable 
anti-recession features of the bill. 
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Imagine, on the other hand, $808 million suggested as an anti- 
recession measure, but being poured into programs of social welfare: 
the impossibility of receiving support for such a measure identifies a 
crucial feature of defense spending— it is beneficial to private enter- 
prise, while welfare spending is not. Defense spending does not “com- 
pete” with the private sector; it contains a natural obsolescence; its 
“confidential” nature permits easier boondoggling; the tax burdens to 
which it leads can be shunted from corporation to consumer as a “cost 
of production.” Welfare spending, however, involves the government 
in competition with private corporations and contractors; it conflicts 
with immediate interests of private pressure groups; it leads to taxes 
on business. Think of the opposition of private power companies to 
current proposals for river and valley development, or the hostility of 
the real estate lobby to urban renewal; or the attitude of the American 
Medical Association to a paltry medical care bill; or of all business 
lobbyists to foreign aid; these are the pressures leading to the schizo- 
phrenic public-military, private-civilian economy of our epoch. The 
politicians, of course, take the line of least resistance and thickest sup- 
port: warfare, instead of welfare, is easiest to stand up for: after all, 
the Free World is at stake (and our constituency’s investments, too) . 

automation, abundance, and challenge. But while the economy 
remains relatively static in its setting of priorities and allocation of 
resources, new conditions are emerging with enormous implications: 
the revolution of automation, and the replacement of scarcity by the 
potential of material abundance. 

Automation, the process of machines replacing men in performing 
sensory, motoric, and complex logical tasks, is transforming society in 
ways that are scarcely comprehensible. By 1959, industrial production 
regained its 1957 “pre-recession” level — but with 750,000 fewer workers 
required. In the Fifties as a whole, national production enlarged by 43 
percent but the number of factory employees remained stationary, 
seven-tenths of one percent higher than in 1947. 2 Automation is de- 
stroying whole categories of work — impersonal thinkers have efficiently 
labeled this “structural unemployment” — in blue-collar, service, and 
even middle management occupations. In addition it is eliminating 
employment opportunities for a youth force that numbers one million 
more than it did in 1950, and rendering work far more difficult both 
to find and do for people in their forties and up. The consequences of 

2. The electronics industry lost 200,000 of 900,000 workers in the years 1958-67. In the steel 
industry, productive capacity has increased 20 percent since 1955, while the number of workers 
has fallen 17,000. Employment in the auto industry decreased in the same period from 746,000 
to 614,000. The chemical industry has enlarged its productive powers 27 percent although its 
work force has dropped by three percent. A farmer in 1962 can grow enough to feed 24 people, 
where one generation ago only 12 could be nourished. The United States Bureau of the Census 
used 60 statisticians in 1960 to perform the service that required 4,100 in 1950. 
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this economic drama, strengthened by the force of post-war recessions, 
are momentous: five million becomes an acceptable unemployment 
tabulation, and misery, uprootedness, and anxiety become the lot of 
increasing numbers of Americans. 

But while automation is creating social dislocation of a stunning 
kind, it paradoxically is imparting the opportunity for men the world 
around to rise in dignity from their knees. The dominant optimistic 
economic fact of this epoch is that fewer hands are needed now in 
actual production, although more goods and services are a real poten- 
tiality. The world could be fed, poverty abolished, the great public 
needs could be met, the brutish world of Darwinian scarcity could be 
brushed away, all men could have more time to pursue their leisure, 
drudgery in work could be cut to a minimum, education could become 
more of a continuing process for all people, both public and personal 
needs could bet met rationally. But only in a system with selfish 
production motives and elitist control, a system which is less welfare 
than war-based, undemocratic rather than “stock-holder participative” 
as “sold to us,” does the potentiality for abundance become a curse 
and a cruel irony: 

1 Automation brings unemployment instead of more leisure for all 
and greater achievement of needs for all people in the world — 
a crisis instead of economic utopia. Instead of being introduced 
into a social system in a planned and equitable way, automation 
is initiated according to its profitability. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph holds back modern telephone equipment, invented 
with public research funds, until present equipment is financially 
unprofitable. Colleges develop teaching machines, mass-class tech- 
niques, and TV education to replace teachers: not to proliferate 
knowledge or to assist the qualified professors now, but to “cut 
cient and less wasteful ” Technology, which could be a blessing 
to society, becomes more and more a sinister threat to humanistic 
and rational enterprise. 

2 Hard-core poverty exists just beyond the neon lights of affluence, 
and the “have-nots” may be driven still further from opportunity 
as the high-technology society demands better education to get 
into the production mainstream and more capital investment to 
get into “business.” Poverty is shameful in that it herds people by 
race region, and previous condition of misfortune into “uneconom- 
ic classes” in the so-called free society — the marginal worker is 
made more insecure by automation, high education requirements, 
heavier competition for jobs, the maintenance of low wages, and a 
high level of unemployment. People in the rut of poverty are 
strikingly unable to overcome the collection of forces working 
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against them: poor health, bad neighborhoods, miserable schools, 
inadequate “welfare” services, unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, weak political and union organization. 

3 Surplus and potential plenty are wasted domestically and pro- 
ducers suffer impoverishment because the real needs of the world 
and of our society are not reflected in the market. Our huge bins 
of decomposing grain are classic American examples, as is the steel 
industry which, in the summer of 1962, is producing at 63 percent 
of capacity. 

the stance of labor. Amidst all this, what of organized labor, the 
historic institutional representative of the exploited, the presumed 
“countervailing power” against the excesses of Big Business? The 
contemporary social assault on the labor movement is of crisis propor- 
tions. To the average American, “big labor” is a growing cancer equal 
in impact to Big Business— nothing could be more distorted, even 
granting a sizeable union bureaucracy. But in addition to public exag- 
erations, the labor crisis can be measured in several ways. First, the 
high expectations of the newborn AFL-CIO of 30 millions members 
by 1965 are suffering a reverse unimaginable five years ago. The demise 
of the dream of “organizing the unorganized” is dramatically reflected 
in the AFL-CIO decision, just two years after its creation, to slash its 
organizing staff in half. From 15 million members when the AFL and 
CIO merged, the total has slipped to 13.5 million. During the post-war 
generation, union membership nationally has increased by four mil- 
lion — but the total number of workers has jumped by 13 million. 
Today only 40 percent of all non-agricultural workers are protected 
by any form of organization. Second, organizing conditions are going 
to worsen. Where labor now is strongest — in industries — automation 
is leading to an attrition of available work. As the number of jobs 
dwindles, so does labor’s power of bargaining, since management can 
handle a strike in an automated plant more easily than the older 
mass-operated ones. 

More important, perhaps, the American economy has changed 
radically in the last decade, as suddenly the number of workers pro- 
ducing goods became fewer than the number in “nonproductive” areas 
— government, trade, finance, services, utilities, transportation. Since 
World War II “white collar” and “service” jobs have grown twice 
as fast as have “blue collar” production jobs. Labor has almost no 
organization in the expanding occupational areas of the new economy, 
but almost all of its entrenched strength in contracting areas. As big 
government hires more, as business seeks more office workers and 
skilled technicians, and as growing commercial America demands 
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